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Wanted: 
Two Passengers 


Mrs. Catharine D. Cochrane of Jackson 
Heights, Long Island, announces that she 
would like to have two passengers in her 
car when she drives to the General Confer- 
ence of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in San Francisco this August. 

Mrs. Cochrane has toured the West 
every summer for the last ten years and is 
thoroughly familiar with all points of in- 
terest. Her car is new and very comfort- 
able. 

Anyone who is interested in taking ad- 
vantage of Mrs. Cochrane’s offer may 
communicate with her at the following 
address: 

Mrs. Catharine D. Cochrane 
3564 81st Street 

Jackson Heights, Long Island 
New York 


or may communicate with Dr. Everett M. 
Baker, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Middle-West 
Star Island 


The Unitarians and Universalists said 
in 1938, ‘‘We must find a Star Island of the 
Middle West,’’ and now in June 1939 they 
are sure they have found it. Conference 
Point on Lake Geneva, Wis., the meeting 
place of the Midwest Institute, is a beauti- 
ful spot, climatically comfortable and 
scenically perfect. The blue lake is well 
adapted for swimming and boating and 
the numberless lovely spots overlooking 
the lake are used for outdoor classes, dis- 
cussions and sports. For inclement 
weather there are plenty of comfortable 
assembly rooms. 

The Conference Point Camp is owned 
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and operated by the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

Again the credit for a very successful 
and smoothrunning conference must go to 
Rey. Ernest W. Kuebler, dean, and our 
hard-working registrar, Miss Bertha C. 
Finger, Louisville, Ky. There were 133 
full-time religious education delegates— 
115 Unitarians and eighteen Universalists 
—with nine speakers, seven Unitarians 
and two Universalists. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League held 
its Midwestern Convention at Confer- 
ence Point from Sunday until Wednesday 
morning, June 18 to 21. They had fifty 
attending the conference: twenty-five dele- 
gates, nineteen men and six women; 
twenty-two guests, and three speakers. 
Rey. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, O., was 
the main speaker for the League, and the 
discussions following these talks were led 
by Dean R. Newcomb of Champaign. 

The week began with an inspiring talk 
on Vesper Hill by Rev. Laurance R. Plank 
of St. Louis, Mo., and ended with the 
Sunday morning service of worship, the 
following week, in the White Chapel, con- 
ducted by Rev. E. Burdette Backus of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The following classes and seminars had 
a large attendance and judging by the en- 
thusiasm of both teachers and pupils our 
churches and church schools will reap great 
benefits: 

Curriculum Building in the Church 
School and Teaching Juniors, Mrs. Sophia 
L. Fahs. 

World Affairs, Rev. Raymond B. Bragg. 

Alliance and Women’s Church Work, 
Mrs. Charles A. Hayeock and Mrs. 
Clinton Lee Scott. 

Young People’s Program in the Local 
Church, Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman. 
Religious Education Seminar, 

Ernest W. Kuebler. 

Creative Activities in the Church, Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 

The Use and Interpretation of the Bible, 
Rev. Laurance R. Plank. 

A Faith for Liberals to Live By, Profes- 
sor James L. Adams. 

Three editions of the conference paper 
were published under the direction of Mrs. 
Mary Schaefer, Indianapolis; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia G. Weir, Detroit; and Mrs. Wilma 
Johnson, Minneapolis. Mrs. Charles Loo- 
mis of St. Louis won the contest for nam- 
ing the paper. She said, “I suggest the 
name U-’N-I, since both our denominations 
begin with ‘‘Uni” and it is a paper for “You 
and I.” 

Stunt night was a “howling success.” 
Minneapolis won the honors with a dra- 
matic poem. 

The stay of the Caravan of the Y. P. 
R. U.-ers was all too short, but we were 
happy to welcome Gladys Winchester, 
Barbara Murray, Rachel Thorpe, George 
Parkhurst, and Josiah Bartlett. 

The Midwestern states were well repre- 
sented, the largest delegation—thirty— 
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being from St. Louis. The South was 
represented by five from Memphis, Tenn., 
Miss Johanna Zimmermann, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln O. Emory and their two children, 
Jane and Lincoln, Jr. There were three 
delegates from Canada, Mrs. Olafia J. 
Melan from Riverton, Manitoba, Miss 
Euphemia Tainsh of the Unitarian Church 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Rey. P. M. 
Petursson, minister of the First Icelandic 
Federated Church of Canada. 

The final count of those attending the 
Midwest Institute reached 290. 


Mrs. E. G. Luening, Louisville. 
Mrs. Fred Doeppers, Indianapolis. 


Forthcoming Events 


July 23: 11 a. m. At Town Hall, 123 
West 48rd Street, New York City. 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, “Inter- 
nationalism—How May It Be Es- 
tablished?” 

July 30: Dr. Holmes continues on “Science 
—How May It Be Controlled and Hu- 
manized?” 

August 6: Dr. Holmes concludes with 
“Religion—How May Its Ideals Be 
Applied to Life?” 

August 13: 11 a. m. At Town Hall, 123 
West 48rd Street, New York City. 
Rey. David Rhys Williams of Rochester, 
N. Y., “Identifying the Reality Called 
God.” 

August 20: 11 a.m. At Town Hall, 123 
West 48rd Street, New York City. 
Laymen’s Sunday, with eminent lay 
speakers. 

August 24-27: General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, 
Thursdays during July, 9 a. m., Station 
WHAI, 1210 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, 
Sundays, July 23 and 80, 10.45 a. m., Sta- 
tion WHAI, 1210 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “‘Land of Our Fathers,”’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7p.m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m.,Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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A Merited Honor i 


DR. ROGNVALDUR PETURSSON of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, has been for years the field secre- 
tary of the United Conference of Icelandic Churches 
in North America, which body he was instrumental 
in organizing and whose success has been largely due 
to his personal efforts. 

We have just heard that Dr. Petursson’s services 


_ to Icelandic-speaking people have been recognized by 
_ the government of Iceland which has awarded him its 


highest honor in making him a Grand Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Icelandic Order of the Falcon. 
Dr. Petursson is a graduate of the University of 
Manitoba and of Meadville and holds doctorates from 
Meadville and from Iceland. 

We congratulate him and his American-Icelandic 
constituents on this recognition and at the same time 
we would extend our sympathy to him in the illness 
which for the present confines him to his home. We 
wish him a speedy recovery. 


Unitarians on the Firing Line 
THERE IS SERIOUS LABOR TROUBLE in Har- 


lan, Kentucky; and among the members of the Na- 


tional Religion and Labor Foundation Seminar which 
is now making a first-hand study of the situation are a 
Unitarian minister, Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein of 
Hinsdale, Ill., and his wife. They are among the 
signers of the following telegram sent by the seminar 
to President Roosevelt: 


Harlan, Kentucky, July 13, 1939. 


National Religion and Labor Foundation Seminar 
investigation in Harlan, day of alleged “‘rioting,”’ shows 
beardless boys nervously flourishing army rifles which 
may go off. Typical militia remarks: “They asked for 
it and we'll give it to them.” “These tanks will put 
the fear of God in them.” ‘‘We’ll get the bastards.” 
Miners by hundreds marched to prison as if to German 
concentration camps. Affidavits furnished on _ re- 
quest. Inquiries show presence of militia resented by 
populace who declare miners would be back at work 
if militia recalled. Business men petition governor for 
recall of militia. Militia undoubtedly being used to 
break miners’ union. Why are cameras confiscated in 
free America? Bill of Rights dead in Harlan. Miners 
unbelievably calm in face of severe provocation. Can 
you do something to return Harlan County to United 
States? 

The National Religion and Labor Foundation 
Seminar, Dr. Willard Uphaus, director. Rev. and Mrs. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein, Ola Uphaus, Lucile D. Fes- 
senden, Franees McGrath, William Conrad, Elizabeth 
Young, Rev. J. George Butler, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Ailey. 


Most of us, laymen and ministers, either forget 
our religion during the summer or worship the God of 


Massachusetts, 


July 20-27, 1939 


Nature in some quiet retreat. Mr. and Mrs. Ohren- 
stein apparently think that the most effective form of 
retreat is an advance. That the best sanctuary is the 
battle front. That sometimes God does speak in the 
storm rather than in the quietness. 

At all events, there they are, and while some of 
our older and more conservative brethren may dep- 
recate their activity and say that it smacks of 
“propaganda” rather than of religion, we have a sus- 
picion that a majority of our younger people will wish 
that they too were in Harlan standing shoulder to 
shoulder with Mr. and Mrs. Ohrenstein and the other 
members of the seminar, and doing their bit to help 
the underdog and to uphold those civil liberties with- 
out which a man is less than a man and therefore out 
of the reach of religion. 


Havelock Ellis: Prophet 


AFTER ATTAINING EIGHTY YEARS, Havelock 
Ellis died on July 8 following a two monthy’ illness. 
The news must have brought with it a sense of per- 
sonal loss to thousands who had never seen or corre- 
sponded with him—and an even deeper sense to 
thousands who had never seen him but who had 
corresponded with him, for Havelock Ellis had during 
many years acted as a father confessor and spiritual 
adviser to people all over the world. 

We are tempted to wonder what Havelock Ellis 
has meant to Unitarian laymen and ministers. For 
we sing every so often that “revelation is not sealed’ 
though some of us do not take the words too seriously 
as is evidenced by our occasional exhibitions of panic 
in the presence of a “dangerous thought.” But if 
ever a man of the modern world could be called a 
bringer of new revelation it was Havelock Ellis. In 
the popular sense of the word, with its almost magic 
connotation of foreseeing the future, Havelock Ellis 
was a prophet. When sex was still a tabooed subject 
he brought it out into the open and laid down principles 
for dealing with it which were a generation or two 
ahead of their time. 

In the more ethical sense of the word he was a 
prophet because many of his books of essays dealt 
with the problems of spiritual and intelligent living 
in this difficult world. 

And in the sense of a religious rather than an 
ethical teacher Havelock Ellis brought this mechan- 
ized world a new version of mysticism: a mysticism 
not based on the supernatural, not involving esoteric 
formulae or ‘‘dark nights of the soul” but a mysticism 
based on a vital relation of the individual to the life 
of nature. Ellis’s ‘““The Dance of Life,’’ if not all his 
work, should be “must’’ reading for every liberal who 
wishes to be not only a liberal but vitally religious. 
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The Roots of Dsdbcntie Culture 


The Ware Lecture, delivered in Boston on May 24, 

1939. Dr. Lindeman is professor of social philosophy in 

the New York School of Social Work. 
IT SEEMS increasingly difficult, for me at least, to 
choose appropriate subjects for public lectures. 
Somehow, the traditional themes are no longer perti- 
nent. I know, for example, that I want very much to 
say something tonight about Democracy, but what 
I wish to say seems to have no familiar setting in the 
ordinary formulation of titles. 

In the rebuttal of one of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, the first I believe, Mr. Lincoln was attempting 
to correct an impression which the clever Judge Doug- 
las had planted in the minds of his audience. He spoke 
thus to his listeners: ‘‘I do not believe the language I 
employed bears any such construction as Judge Doug- 
las put upon it. But I don’t care to quibble in re- 
gard to words. I know what I meant, and I will not 
leave this crowd in doubt, if I can explain it to them, 
what I really meant in the use of that paragraph.” 
I wish it were possible for me to say also that I know 
what I mean and that I shall not leave you in doubt, 
but, unhappily, even the content of what I wish to say 
refuses to fall into the usual categories. 


The Word and the Concept 


My difficulty arises, I believe, from two sources: 
in the first place I have the feeling that American 
citizens are becoming somewhat wearied over the 
sound of the word ‘‘Democracy,’’ and to me the word 
is so precious that I hesitate for fear that I may con- 
tribute to its debasement. But this very hesitancy 
is a part of my desire to discuss Democracy with you, 
since it is my feeling that most of the current dis- 
sertations on Democracy are lacking in realistic con- 
tent. The word still exercises a “‘pull’’ on our emotions, 
but so far as I can determine we have done very little 
to provide it with genuine meanings, that is, meanings 
suitable to our time. In the second place, I know 
that the task which I have set for myself is one which 
requires the collaboration of many minds and that 
what I have to say has not been sufficiently refined by 
criticism. So far as I know what I mean to say, itis 
this: If Democracy is to be considered as a mode of life, 
we should be able to describe its basic requirements and 
hence furnish clearly-definable tests for our performances. 
In other words, I am striving to furnish some realistic 
content for the term ‘““‘Democracy”’ in order to endow it 
with logical as well as behavioristic and emotional 
meaning. 

A culture may be said to be a pattern or design of 
life founded upon certain basic assumptions regarding 
the nature of man, the function of organized society, 
the relation between the individual and the group, and 
the meanings to be ascribed to truth, justice, goodness, 
and beauty. The traditional proponents of Democ- 
racy, for example, have assumed that freedom is a 
requirement of individual growth; they have assumed 
that the individual is an end in himself and that it is 
never justifiable to use him as means to achieve other 
or extrinsic ends. These are fundamental concepts of 
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life and when they permeate a given collection of 
people they constitute a background for culture. It is 
not my intention, however, to carry this theme further 
because what I am proposing tonight is not a theo- 
retical interpretation of culture nor of Democracy. 
I should like to avoid both the false clarity of the ideol- 
ogists and the pretentious profundity of the acad- 
emicians in my attempt to explain what experience 
would be like in a Democratic culture. 


Democracy Not Inevitable 

Democracy is not a necessary or inevitable pat- 
tern of culture. It is not “written in the stars” that 
the democratic way of life shall succeed. Democracy 
is simply a program for meeting human needs, and 
like every other program it consists of two parts, 
namely goals and methods. Also, like every other 
program it must be tested by its concrete consequences 
and not by emotional or mystical devotions. Democ- 
racy is, probably, the most difficult form of human 
society ever conceived and its difficulties tend to in- 
crease as life becomes more complicated. In the first 
place, the democratic concept of experience runs 
counter to what may be called the “law of human 
inertia’; we are all lazy and would be content if the 
necessary functions of society were looked after by 
someone other than ourselves. But, democracy re- 
quires participation on a cumulative scale. Also, 
democracy appears to be in opposition to the prevail- 
ing patterns of family life; families tend to create for 
children increased dependence, whereas democracy 
asks for increased self-reliance. Democracy seems to 
work with a fair degree of efficiency when the social 
units are comparatively small, but most of our social 
units tend to increase in size, so much so as to make 
the famous phrase of Justice Louis Brandeis “The 
Curse of Bigness’”’ carry an almost sinister meaning. 
Our societies tend to become more and more techno- 
logical in character, which means that we require an 
ever-increasing complement of specialists; but the 
specialists we have thus far trained have done a great 
deal to make Democracy unworkable. Finally, ex- 
panding literacy is in itself a democratic liability, since 
it appears to make the masses more susceptible to 
demagoguery. These are all difficulties which the ad- 
herents of Democracy cannot afford to neglect. If, 
having recognized the difficulties, they still believe 
that the democratic way of life is preferable to any 
other, they must be prepared to take the next step, 
which I conceive to be the formulation of tests which 
may be applied to both personal and collective behavior 
in order to determine what is required of those who 
wish to live a democratic life. 


Democracy Is Not a Thing-in-Itself 
Democracy does not possess a priori validity. 
Its roots do not lie in history nor in ideological assump- 
tions. Its roots are to be found in the practice of 
living, in day-by-day human experience. A demo- 
cratic culture is, of course, an ideal and, like all other 
cultural entities, it represents a conscious striving 


toward the ideal accompanied by an awareness that 
the ideal will never be completely realized. But I 


_ assume that there is no satisfactory practice of life 
' which does not include ideal elements, and to me the 


term ‘‘ideal’’ does not mean unreal but rather the 
presence of an enlarging and expanding goal. Ex- 
perience loses its compulsive meaning when there is an 
absence of conscious or ideal striving. Those who at- 
tempt to laugh Democracy out of court by deriding 


__ its idealism are at the same time positing new ideals for 


antidemocratic culture. Enthusiasm is always born 
of idealism. Creativeness springs only from ideals, 
and “‘if we are to preserve culture, we must continue 
to create it.” 


Empirical Tests for Democracy 

The tests for democratic culture which follow are 
derived from my understanding of the contributions 
which have come primarily from social, humanistic, 
and philosophic studies, but throughout I have striven 
also to subject my ideas to the criteria of science in 
general. The errors which occur must, therefore, be 
attributed to my faulty understanding of those inter- 
pretations of man and his world which have thus far 
emanated from research. 

(1) I assume in the first place that a democratic 
culture rests upon an economic base and that it can 
flourish only when economic income is being distrib- 
uted in such manner as to make a rising standard of 
living possible for all people. There can be no realistic 
democratic culture in a society in which wealth tends 
to concentrate while insecurity and dependence 
characterize the experience of any appreciable pro- 
portion of the total population. On the basis of this 
contention we can thus test our behavior by asking if 
we are consciously striving to bring about a greater 
equalization of wealth and income. If such striving is 
not a part of our daily living, we may then conclude 
that to this extent we are not participating in demo- 
cratic culture. 

(2) The structural strength of nondemocratic so- 
cieties is derived from a sense of unity, and is forti- 
fied by conditions of uniformity and regimentation. 
The structural strength of democracy is a dynamic 
equilibrium which is a derivative of conflict. The 
strength of democracy is comparable to that of the 
arch in architecture: the arch is capable of sustaining 
great weight because its two major elements are jux- 
taposed, in conflict. Similar analogies may be found 
in engineering, as for example in the opposing stresses 
which give strength to a bridge. Or, one may seek 
comparisons in the organic sphere: walking is a kind of 
continual falling; the reason we do not fall is the fact 
that our muscular system exists in pairs, each unit of a 
pair pulling in an opposite direction. Dancing is 
perhaps an even better illustration, since in this form 
of walking rhythm is added to structural strength. 
The rhythm of democracy is a product of conflict and 
only those can enjoy life in a democratic culture who 
are prepared to confront unending conflicts, to live ina 
perpetual atmosphere of dynamic instability. 

(3) Conflict is not in and of itself creative, but 
only through conflicts are situations demanding change 
precipitated. Sameness produces sameness and dif- 
ference produces difference. In a democratic culture 


difference itself is valued because of its disturbing 
tendency to challenge the status quo. A democratic 
culture can hence tolerate (rather invite) a wide 
variety of personality types, numerous religions, di- 
vergent races, mixed authorities, and regional incon- 
sistencies. Democracy is thus latent with innovation, 
filled with surprises. Its logic is pluralistic, open to 
many and diverse consequences. Those who are not 
conditioned to enjoy the exciting experiences which 
differences elicit cannot be happy in a democratic 
culture. Those who strive to eliminate difference and 
to annihilate those with whom they differ are obviously 
enemies of democracy. Practical tests derived from 
this principle appear in our daily living with such pro- 
fuseness that further illustration is unnecessary. 


Democracy and Personal Dignity 

(4) In a democratic culture each individual par- 
ticipant must feel that the attainment of personal 
dignity is a possibility for him as well as for all his 
fellows. Hence, in democratic societies there will be 
found a constant tendency to provide an environment 
in which individuals may discover and experience the 
sources of dignity. The slave loses his dignity and 
likewise his master. The individual who is manipu- 
lated by others, who becomes a means for another’s 
ends, cannot achieve dignity. Anger and hatred are 
enemies of self-possession and he who is not self- 
possessed is undignified. On the other hand, whoever 
experiences affection and fellowship is thereby dig- 
nified. From this discussion it will appear that dig- 
nity is conceived to be a quality of worthiness which 
the individual cannot acquire by and for himself but 
only by reason of his social relationships. This I be- 
lieve to be true, but the sources of dignity are not 
single but rather diverse. A person has already ac- 
quired considerable dignity when he is permitted to 
perform useful work. He becomes self-sustained 
through his labor, and he is dignified by its social value. 
Parenthetically, it is for this reason that work pro- 
grams for persons involuntarily unemployed belong 
within a democratic concept of culture. Exploiters, 
parasites and wasters sink to lower and lower levels of 
esteem and are ultimately discounted. The proper 
distinction between leisure and idleness is that the 
former is earned whereas the latter is merely taken. 
A shabby tramp lolling in the shade of a box-car and 
seeking his living from the labor of others is no more 
undignified than the well-fed inheritor of wealth idling 
away his time on the deck of his private yacht. Leis- 
ure is a source of dignity only when it has been earned 
through useful labor. An unemployed person, for 
example, soon loses the capacity to enjoy his leisure 
and in a strict sense he has no leisure. Without labor 
and without true leisure he soon loses his dignity, his 
sense of worth. But, it is equally true that the unem- 
ployed person who is set to work at tasks which have 
no economic value or social importance also loses his 
dignity and becomes the butt of common jokes. 


Humor and Dignity 
I am never quite sure what people mean when 
they speak of and give high praise to a “sense of 
humor.” Often they seem to mean that a person has 
a sense of humor if he laughs easily and frequently. 
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But laughter is certainly not the essence of humor. 
Many persons laugh in order to conceal embarrass- 
ment, and a great deal of laughter, likewise, causes 
embarrassment in others. Nervous laughter, tittering 
and giggling are not the result of having seen the 
world in a delightful aspect, but are rather the conse- 
quences of lost perspective. True humor rests upon 
“a reasoned and confident attitude toward life’ and is 
thus the source of genuine dignity. I have frequently 
noted in the photographs of the various European 
dictators and their cohorts that there appears to be a 
conscious striving on their part to appear dignified. 
The result is stuffiness and pomposity. Badges and 
uniforms were invented, I presume, in order to invest 
individuals with dignity, but authentic dignity is 
natural, not decorative. The sense of humor which 
lends dignity to persons is, I presume, associated with 
a capacity for viewing life and experience as drama, 
sometimes tragic and sometimes comical, but always 
unpredictable, fraught with surprise. Unaffected 
humor is also a social attribute. To be able to laugh 
with others is to break down some of those barriers 
which block social experience. Humor is hence a 
socializing influence. To laugh at others is likewise a 
method for closing the channels of fellowship. 


Humor and Mental Hygiene 

The reason I have laid so much stress upon humor 
as a source of dignity is twofold: in the first place, 
seriousminded philosophers have, I believe, too long 
neglected its hygienic function, and in the second place, 
this happens to be a grim era of history, a period in 
which earnest persons may readily lose their per- 
spective; to be able to see what is humorous in the 
present is a sign that we are not wholly “caught” by 
immediacy, that we can endure the present because 
we see it in relation to a long past and a long future. 

We can be assured that our lives are democrati- 
cally oriented if, then, we achieve personal dignity 
through affectionate relations with others, through 
socially-useful labor, through earned leisure which 
allows play to become, not an escape from, but a 
complement for work, and through that variety of 
humor which denotes absence of fear, a reasoned per- 
spective. 

(5) In a democratic society the ultimate judg- 
ments with respect to values and goals must rest with 
the people, for in a democracy “nothing can be done 
for the people except what the people do for them- 
selves.” But, this means that the people must be so 
educated as to make the judging process one in which 
emotions and feelings are tempered by reason and fact. 
A culture may be said to be democratic when the 
relevant and pertinent facts affecting the lives of the 
people are being made readily accessible. In a demo- 
cratic society, the instruments of research and of 
communication cannot be monopolized by a group or a 
class. Those who possess enough wealth to control, 
let us say the press, are not to be trusted with the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing the appropriate facts. Their 
personal and class interests will automatically create 
“blind-spots” and discolorations. 

We live in a propaganda age. One ruthless Min- 
ister of Propaganda, Herr Goebbels, insists that “‘propa- 
ganda knows neither truth nor falsehood but only what 
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it wants.” The modern propaganda method is one 
which attempts to influence the conduct of people by 
means of an appeal, primarily in terms of emotions, 
made on behalf of a preconceived end. But, it is 
precisely the ends of life which constitute the proper 
domain of the people. The people cannot arrive at a 
valid conception of ends unless they are in possession 
of the relevant facts. If they are not to be “‘tricked” 
by demagogues and propagandists, they must be 
trained to understand the devious methods employed 
by these end-gainers and power-seekers. The dis- 
tinction between education and propaganda is simple: 
in the former there is visible a constant aim to formu- 
late ends and then to invent means which are conso- 
nant with those ends; in the latter there is a constant 
tendency to utilize whatever means are available to 
achieve ends already determined. Upon the basis of 
its discrimination a democratic form of education be- 
comes possible. 

We may then conclude that our behavior has a 
democratic tendency when we are consciously striving 
to make facts more accessible, and when we are exer- 
cising vigilance with respect to propaganda and its 
methods. 

(6) Lay moralists and even trained philosophers 
frequently treat the problem of values as though we 
were in possession of infallible criteria for detecting the 
difference between truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, ugliness and beauty, righteousness and evil, 
equity and injustice, et cetera. Moral training there- 
upon becomes a matter of indoctrination rather than 
inquiry, and progressive experience, which so often 
contradicts the established doctrine, is frustrated and 
denied. Under the aegis of this type of morality old 
evils may persist if for no other reason than their 
prior establishment. 

Another error, so it seems to me, is to regard values 
as separate entities, operating in compartments of ex- 
perience. Thus, a man may be privately “good” if 
he obeys the current mores, even though he makes no 
contribution to the public good. He may be consid- 
ered a “good’’ man if he adheres to the moral code 
but at the same time neglects or even prevents ex- 
pressions of beauty. 

A more reasonable, and certainly a more fruitful, 
attitude toward the problems of values, so it seems to 
me, is one which regards the whole of experience as 
shot through and through with values, and then to 
assume that all values are interrelated. A value found 
in one context immediately serves the function of 
nourishing and sharpening the sense of values in all 
other contexts, given the absence of conscious ex- 
clusions. 


Morality 1s Experimental 


The above theory of values furnishes a basis for 
fresh reflections concerning the complex questions of 
truth, goodness, justice, and beauty, and leads to the 
consideration of additional democratic tests. In an 
aristocratic society, for example, the arts serve a small 
class whose members finally become its patrons. Ina 
democratic culture, all the people are expected to be 
participants in the arts. ‘For art,” writes one of our 
sensitive critics, ‘is not a separate chamber of life or 
the exclusive property of cultivated people. It goes 


down through the whole structure of life. It is the 
words we speak and the clothes we wear and the 
friendships we cultivate in passing and the stamp of 
individuality we give to our homes. ... The raw 
materials of art are the commonest property we have 
at our disposal—mind and heart, eyes and hands... . 
There is nothing occult about art.”” (Brooks Atkinson 
in “Art for Our Sake.’’) 

To select, then, one of the units in the cluster of 
interrelated values, it may be stated that behavior 
tends to become oriented in the direction of democratic 
culture to the extent that we as individuals participate 
in esthetic expression, and aid in making such partici- 
pation possible for the masses. 


Specialization and Concert 

(7) Professionalism is the natural consequence of 
either science or specialization. A professional person 
is one who has acquired certain bodies of knowledge 
and skills which he is able to utilize in services for which 
he is remunerated. As science throws more and more 
light upon the realities involved in these services there 
occurs another natural tendency, namely specializa- 
tion. In a scientific civilization everybody will tend 
to become a specialist about something. A quality of 
prestige and dignity attaches to the successful special- 
ist. If he performs an essential function, he thereby 
gains security. But, he may also cultivate a certain 
pride, a conceit which serves to insulate him from 
the laymen, and frequently from other specialists. 
His specialization may then become the means of 
establishing barriers between him and his fellows. 
He may consciously strive to use language which few 
can understand; he may consider his specialty as 
superior to all others; he may, in short, become a pro- 
fessional snob. 

A thoroughgoing treatment of the above problem 
would carry me too far afield, that is, to a consideration 
of the relationship between Science and Democracy in 
general, a theme which must be reserved for another 
occasion, and hence I shall content myself with saying 
that we may test our behavior and its consonance with 
democratic culture by the degree of respect which we 
exercise towards the amateur. 


Democracy and Education 

(8) We have heard a great deal in recent years 
about the subject of indoctrination in education, and 
from my viewpoint most of this discussion has been 
beside the point. If absence of indoctrination implies 
education without a goal of any sort, then the current 
debate loses all meaning. If on the other hand, indoc- 
trination is taken to mean an attempt on the part 
of an individual teacher to “convert” his pupils so that 
they will accept, on penalty of possible class-room 
failure, his political, economic, social or religious doc- 
trines, then it may be safely stated that no such right 
exists in a democratic system of public education. 
The chief function of education in a democracy is to 
enable the learner to expand the range of his individual 
capacities and his social relationships. Education is 
the natural ally of freedom. This implies that the 
teacher is also to be free, free first of all to explore facts 
regardless of the conclusions to which they may lead, 
aad in the second place, free to be a whole person, a 


citizen as well as a teacher. The teacher who has no 
convictions becomes a half-animate, routinized, mech- 
anized, uninspired automaton. The teacher who has 
convictions which he conceals or disguises because of 
fear or compulsion becomes an intellectual coward. 
His pupils will soon find him out, for while they are still 
young they remain unafraid of both facts and opinions. 


The Teacher’s Job 

Should teachers, then, in a democratic state teach 
democracy? The answer is obviously affirmative, 
providing, first, that democratic striving is a national 
trait, and second, that they themselves actually be- 
lieve in the democratic way of life. But, they should 
do much more than teach about democracy: they should 
allow their pupils and their associates to experience 
democracy in practice. It would be absurd to expect 
American youth, for example, to be staunch sup- 
porters of democratic culture if their educational ex- 
periences had provided them with no opportunities 
for its practical utilization. It is, happily or unhappily, 
a law of human behavior that we can be genuinely 
loyal only to that which we have experienced. Sound 
teaching proceeds by the rule of contrasts and pro- 
gressive discriminations, and hence pupils should also 
be allowed to acquaint themselves with antidemo- 
cratic conceptions and practices. Millions of people 
in the contemporary world no longer believe in Democ- 
racy. This is a portentous fact and should not be con- 
cealed from learners. There are many and various 
interpretations of democracy. Some believe, for ex- 
ample, that democracy means individualism, the free- 
dom to do as one likes regardless of the consequences to 
others; some believe that democracy means a minimum 
of governmental intervention in the sphere of eco- 
nomics, while others believe that democracy can only 
be preserved if government assumes a greater control 
over economic processes; some believe that political 
democracy may remain a reality without a correspond- 
ing social and economic democracy, and others believe 
the exact opposite. These are all suitable problems for 
education. 


Our Future: Open or Closed? 

I may conclude by stating that our behavior may 
be tested, in relation to education, by the degree of 
truthfulness with which we confront the problems 
arising from democratic striving. This statement 
prompts me to repeat that the roots of democratic 
culture do not lie in theories and conceptions but 
rather in conduct, in experience and its satisfactions. 
If these roots do not strike deep into the “soil” of 
human personality, they will be easily destroyed by 
their external enemies, or they will wither away and die 
for want of nutriment and exercise. Whenever in 
history the people have thought and felt and lived 
democracy there has been cast upon human experience 
a sharp luminosity. Fears were dispelled and hopes 
renewed. And, whenever in history tyranny and des- 
potism have succeeded to power, human experience 
has been shadowed by suspicion, anger and bitter- 
ness. 
Thus far I have spoken more specifically about 
those tests which may be applied to our personal be- 
havior, but the time has now come, I believe, when all 
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sincere believers in democracy must also apply these 
or similar tests to our nation itself, To what extent 
have we as a people deviated from the democratic 
pathway? To what degree have we already “‘slipped”’ 
from our democratic base? Has Democracy already 
become a hallowed symbol from which much of reality 


Young People Celebrate 


has been abstracted? I do not know the precise an- 
swers to these questions, but I do know that a dark 
shadow lies athwart our future and that in these days 
to come men are to be tested once again; their hearts 
are to be searched and their minds challenged, for the 
cherished ideal of Democracy is once more in peril. 


Two Anniversaries at Shoals 


CARL B. WETHERELL, writing in the Star Island 
Sandpiper of June 30, noted “‘two birthdays” as sig- 
nificant of the 1939 conferences of young people on the 
Isles of Shoals. The 100th birthday of Uncle Oscar 
Laighton was marked by a memorial service led by 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., and was 
observed by old friends and Shoalers. The Y. P. R. U. 
had a birthday, too. As Mr. Wetherell put it, with 
the coming of the twenty-first year of young people’s 
meetings on the Shoals (1918-1939) the Y. P. R. U. 
in a sense “‘came of age.’’ It was true in more ways 
than one. 

Pauline E. Wood of Woburn, Mass., was chair- 
man, and Harold K. Shelley of Chicago, vice-chairman. 
The main committee consisted of these and the fol- 
lowing: Frances Gaylord, Cleveland; Marie Tilles, 
Chicago; Rev. J. Donald Johnston, Flushing, N. Y.; 
Grant F. Haskell, Beverly, Mass.; 8. Chester Ward, 
Washington, D. C.; and Rev. Peter Samsom of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Numerous subcommittees assisted. Mrs. Carl B. 
Wetherell and Mrs. S. Chester Ward were chaperones. 

By this time it is no credit to one’s originality to 
proclaim the latest Shoals conference as “the best ever 
run by the Y. P. R. U.” It has been said every year— 
but then, it has been true every year. Old Shoalers 
know it. Non-Shoalers can take our word for it. 
The 1939 conference was no exception. 

The conference theme was “Strengthening the 
Liberal Ideal.” 

The first-week speakers were James B. Jefferys 
of London, England, who gave the morning lectures, 
and Rev. William B. Rice of Dover, Mass., who gave 
the “Talks on the Rocks.’”’ Rev. Charles M. Wright 
of London, England, gave the first Sunday church 
service, and Miss Haru Matsui, noted Japanese lec- 
turer, was midweek speaker. 


International Affairs 

Mr. Jefferys developed a brilliant analysis of 
international affairs at the present time, with special 
reference to Britain, Germany, and the United States. 
Among other things he predicted the eventual depar- 
ture of the umbrella from Downing Street, and pointed 
the way to a more useful and determined foreign 
policy on the part of America. 

Mr. Rice’s series was a progressive examination of 
the history and meaning of liberalism. He inter- 
preted the present social scene from the liberal point 
of view, and showed where the obligations of youth 
lie as the time draws near when they must assume re- 
sponsibility for the future of society. 
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Forest K. Davis 


Miss Matsui spoke on Tuesday evening of the 
first week, and led a student conference on the follow- 
ing day. She advocated a strong American boycott 
against Japan to help the Japanese people to over- 
throw the small clique of militarists who are leading 
them to destruction through the Chinese war. A 
Japanese woman herself, intensely loyal to her own 
people, she emphasized again and again the chasm of 
separation between a peaceful people and the war- 
lords who rule them. 

The second-week speakers were Larry S. Davidow 
of Detroit, Mich., and Rev. Dana McLean Greeley 
of Boston, Mass. Rev. Fred L. Buschmeyer of Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Church, Washington, D. C., 
delivered a most interesting sermon on Sunday 
morning. 

Mr. Davidow gave a series of five morning lec- 
tures on the general topic, ‘““The Obligations of the 
Middle Class to Labor.’’ He developed this subject 
under the headings of ‘‘The Evolution of Labor,” 
“Labor and Industry,” ‘“‘Labor in Polities,”’ ‘‘Labor in 
International Affairs,” and “Labor and Religion.” In 
addition to these formal talks, Mr. Davidow held 
several informal discussions. 

“Fundamentals of a Free Faith’ was Mr. Gree- 
ley’s topic for his afternoon talks on the rocks, and 
under this general subject came Our Belief in God, 
Man, Freedom, Christianity and Immortality. On 
Tuesday evening of the second week Miss Eleanor 
Fabyan of the Massachusetts Civil Liberties Union in 
Boston spoke on the activities of the Union and cited 
several specific incidents in which the Union had 
participated. 

Chaperones for the second week included Mrs. 
Larry 8. Davidow and Mrs. Victor M. Knight of 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Mrs. Knight was Nancy 
Harsh before her marriage, and was a former Y. P. 
R. U. field secretary. This was her first trip back to 
the Shoals since her wedding there on July 1, 1927. 


The Student Conferences 

The student conferences occurred each day after 
lunch, and were administered by selected leaders. 
Student conferences are to some extent an index to 
the success which a conference attains in following out 
its theme, for in them the conference members make 
their own attempt to apply the precepts of the speakers 
to themselves and their situations. In the first week 
Josiah Bartlett, Jr., of Philadelphia (Union Theo- 
logical Seminary) led a college-age group which fer- 
reted out various philosophical and social aspects of 
liberal religion. Richard Kuch of Chicago (Mead- 
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ville) led a high-school-age group which dealt with 

possible changes in the Y. P. R. U. organization which 
would improve its efficiency ia the realization of 
ideals. Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, executive director 
of the Unitarian Youth Commission, was in charge of 
student conferences in the second week. 

Leadership conferences in both weeks were given 
by Miss Helen G. Barnard, national field secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U. These constituted the organizational 
approach to the problem of building stronger local 
societies and federations. Suggestions for programs, 
-membership, money-making, starting local groups, etc., 

were offered and exchanged. 

“No fireworks shall be brought from the main- 
land,’ read the committee’s rule on celebrations. 
Nevertheless an extraordinary number of Y. P. R. U.- 
ers came to Star Island this year with their intellectual 
fuses lit. To this, some of the discussion groups cer- 

tainly bear witness, and the annual board of directors 
meeting was proof positive. But it is not for us to 
reveal state secrets. 

Candlelight on the Isles of Shoals is almost a 

legend, and would be if so many young people did not 
renew their experience of it each year. The form of 
this religious service has spread far and wide until 
it has become an accepted part of religious observance 
wherever Unitarian young people gather. Small 
wonder that the Shoalers value it so highly. 

Tradition suggests that the first candlelight of 


each conference be led by the chairman of that year. 

The Friday evening service which closes the first 
week is always led by the chairman of the following 
year. Other evening services, as well as those of 
morning chapel, are given by different young people. 

With sarcastic intent, a farmer of the old school 
was fond of remarking, “Life is just one continual 
round of pleasure.’’ At the Shoals, however, this be- 
comes a literal truth. The Shoalers reveled in the 
swift succession of activities, which threatened to alter 
for a time their customary habits of sleep. 

As is usually the case, activities in baseball, 
tennis, ping pong, etc., were a large part of the fun. 
Shoals teams played other Shoals teams, the hotel 
team, and the Appledore team—and would have 
played still others, had there been any. Prizes for the 
winners of the week in each sport were awarded at 
the Friday evening banquets. 


Entertainments and Banquets 


Each evening was marked by some special en- 
tertainment, usually followed by dancing in the hotel. 
The marshmallow roast on the rocks was one highlight 
of the conference—Jean Harrington, through the 
medium of song, convinced the mosquito-whacking 
assembly that it would “never get to heaven—in a 
rocking chair!’ On other evenings occurred the cos- 
tume ball, stunt night, and the song contest. 

The banquet on each Friday evening closed the 
foregoing week in an atmosphere of celebration. 
Speakers attended from other Unitarian organiza- 
tions. Henry V. Atherton, Y. P. R. U. national 
president, spoke. Absent Old Shoalers sent messages 
from California, Illinois, Iowa, New York, Kentucky, 
Maine, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Europe. 

In accordance with custom, the identity of the 


1940 Shoals chairman was kept a dark secret until the 
first Friday banquet, when Polly Wood handed the 
symbolic whistle to Frederic P. Kimball of Dedham, 
Mass. The 1940 vice-chairman was disclosed at the 
second Friday banquet to be S. Chester Ward of 
Washington, D. C., and other members of the main 
committee are Helen G. Barnard of Nashua, N. H., 
Forest K. Davis, Cambridge, Mass., Estelle Krol- 
fifer, Cincinnati, O., C. Pickens, N. Y. C., Mary E. 
Anderson, Des Moines, Ia., A. De Witt, El Paso, Tex. 

The “Spirit of the Shoals’ is an elusive essence 
which Shoalers always perceive but seldom analyze. 
It gives rise to much irresponsible impressionism 
which, as our speakers occasionally warn us, may be- 
come an end in itself and so defeat the long-range pur- 
pose of the Shoals conferences. This elusive spirit 
may be approximately defined—for young people—as 
objectivity in outlook pursued in the presence of 
many friends and few adults. 

If the combined efforts of all participants suf- 
fice to teach us to use this spirit to good advantage the 
conference will have done its part. The following 
remark by a New Shoaler suggests that the first of 
many answers to the problem is simplicity itself: 

“How could any of us fail to capture the Spirit 
of the Shoals with such friendliness from the Old 
Shoalers all around us from the first ‘S-T-A-R’ to the 
last!’ 


What is Our Quota? 


Spokane Unitarian News Letter 


Rev. Dayton T. Yoder of the Unitarian church of Spokane, 
Washington, has hit upon a happy idea for the measurement of, 
and stimulation of, the growth of Unitarian churches. In a 
recent number of his News Letter he writes as follows: 

‘We Unitarians often think of ourselves as a minority group. 
A proper question to ask is: How much of a minority group 
should we be? One person out of a hundred, perhaps? To have 
one Unitarian out of every hundred persons seems a reasonable 
expectation, even in this imperfect world. Shall we then accept 
that ratio as the minimum requirement for the numerical strength 
of the forces of liberal religion in Spokane? 

“Spokane has a population of at least 125,000 people. That 
means that there should be 1,250 Unitarians in this great city. 
There are in fact 107 who are members of our society. Thus, 
we are 1,143 members short of our quota. Do not take that 
quota as a joke. The goal is not impossible. There was once a 
day when more than 1,200 people crowded Unitarian services. 
It can happen again. It will only happen again if we are in 
earnest about the necessity of its happening. .. . 

“The world needs a unifying religion as a solvent of the ha- 
treds which cause one people to clash with another. The religion 
must be vital enough to lift us from smug complacency into a 
realization of our responsibility for the welfare of other people. 
It must be a religion which will nourish that respect for men which 
is needed to perpetuate democratic institutions upon the face 
of the earth. Unitarianism provides all of these factors of the 
needed world religion. 

“The development of religious feeling is not something done 
in a general way. Its growth is fostered in specific places, as 
Spokane; by definite organizations, as the First Unitarian Society; 
working with recognizable individuals, as ourselves. In other 
words, if we want a religious spirit to permeate the lives of the 
people of the earth, we must not indulge in pious day dreams 
for the world at large, but must build an organization to propa- 
gate that desired way of life in the locality which is our home, 
namely Spokane, Washington.” 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


A Suggestion and 
a Correction 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for your two editorials of the 
July 6-13 issue. I like them as much for 
what they say as for what they imply, and 
I think you will agree with me that poetry, 
precisely because it is “the most demo- 
cratic in some ways” (but why this qualifi- 
cation “in some ways’’?) of the arts and 
because it ‘‘is the direct speech of man to 
man,” is never more alive in the society of 
men than when it is read aloud by its 
devotees, and even more so when it is be- 
ing read by one devotee to another, i. e., 
when it is “recited,” in the best sense of 
that term. 

I am moved to these comments, because 
for more than fifteen years I have had the 
privilege of being among those who have 
tried to revive the love for ‘‘reading poetry 
aloud,” both at home as well as on the 
public platform and the “air.” Since I 
hold that poetry is the most directly 
“communicative” of all the arts, I have 
always strongly felt that nothing helps the 
appreciation of poetry quite so much as 
the practice of reading it aloud, whether 
this be in the simple “‘arm-chair” fashion of 
home-reading, in the more formal public 
manner as cultivated by such outstanding 
poets of our own generation as Auslander, 
Sandburg, Frost, Sarett, the late Vachel 
Lindsay and many others, or whether in 
the more novel way of inviting the musical 
muse to share in creating the mood for the 
reception of the inspiration so readily 
vouchsafed by her favorite sister. 

For some years, I have been reading 
poetry ‘‘over the air,” and I have found 
that in most instances a background of 
appropriate music has helped no little in 
creating the mood of receptivity necessary 
for an appreciation of particularly the 
more lyrical types of poetry; although 
many lovers of poetry will consider this 
rank heresy and claim that poetry can 
stand on her own feet as well as music 
can, which is, of course, quite beside the 
point. 

Every summer for some years I have had 
the pleasure of presenting programs of 
“poetry and music”’ to audiences of summer 
camps, and my latest experience of only a 
few days ago has again convinced me that 
this is one of the many ways of again 
popularizing the grand old art of “‘recita- 
tion,”’ and may God preserve us from a 
revival of “elocution’’! And don’t you 
think that our public worship might also 
help in this regard? I usually devote my 
second reading to selections of poetry and 
frequently add an organ or other instru- 
mental background to such reading. Since 
it is so much the fashion to “‘start a move- 
ment,” why not a movement (or another) 
for the cultivation of “reading poetry’? 
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And—entirely aside from the above— 
reading my review of the Anita Block 
volume, “The Changing World in Plays 
and Theater,” I was horrified (literally, 
Brother, literally!) to discover that I had 
throughout misspelled the author’s name, 
which is BLOCK, and not Bloch. I con- 
sider this a quite unpardonable blunder 
and take this opportunity of begging the 
author’s forgiveness as well as yours and 
the reader’s. 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


An Opportunity 
to Be of Service 


To the Editor: 

As some of the readers of The Register 
know, Lubor Capek, the son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Capek, our representatives in Prague, 
came to the United States about a year 
ago. Fortunately for him, he was born in 
the United States before his parents re- 
turned to Prague to start our mission there. 
Lubor has been very anxious to go on with 
his education in this country, but, despite 
his utmost efforts, has been unable to earn 
enough to do so. In addition, he is some- 
what handicapped by the fact that his 
training in Prague is not quite the same as 
that required for admission to an American 
college. After consultation with a number 
of college authorities, it has seemed best 
that he should have a year in an American 
preparatory school and in that event he 
could probably enter any of our good col- 
leges and secure some one of the fellow- 
ships available for refugee students. 

Proctor Academy has generously offered 
Lubor a $500 scholarship for next year. 
The total cost, however, for Proctor for a 
year is $1200 and if he is to enter next 
autumn, $700 additional must be secured. 
The Alliance has arranged to contribute 
$150 from educational funds in their 
possession; the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, from similar funds, $200; and a 
friend of the Capeks has offered an addi- 
tional $100. This means that $950 of the 
$1200 necessary for board and tuition is at 
present assured. 

On account of the difficulties in Czecho- 
slovakia, it is doubtful if Dr. Capek can 
help very materially. Lubor himself is 
working this summer and it is hoped that 
he will have enough in hand at the end of 
the summer to pay for clothing and inci- 
dentals. If he is to enter Proctor next 
autumn, he will need at least $250 more 
and possibly some smal! sum additional for 
medical care, etc. I am asking through the 
columns of The Register that any who are 
willing to contribute toward this fund for 
the education of a promising young Czech, 
whose parents have rendered such remark- 
able service to the cause of liberalism in 


Central Europe, communicate with me. I 
should be glad to receive any funds or any 
suggestion from any one who is interested.. 


Robert C. Dexter. 
25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Broadcasting and 
International Amity 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Cornish appears to have been mis- 
led, either by a garbled report or by hasty 
reading, in the assertions made on page 408- 
of the June 22nd Register. He is entirely 
free, so far as the Federal Communications 
Commission is concerned, to continue 
broadcasting as he has done in the past. 

The order to which he refers applies ex- 
clusively to short-wave broadcasting, viz.,. 
broadcasting which would actually be 
heard in other countries, and there is of 
course a very sound reason for such an. 
order. Although our dearly-beloved op- 
timists, pacifists, and Christian lovers of 
peace refuse to admit it, war has been 
waged against us in effect since 1931, and 
in all probability at some time in the not 
distant future we will have to undertake 
reprisals or prepare to follow the path of 
modern Spain. If, as ordinary standards 
would dictate, we decide to do the former, 
it is sheer common sense to undertake all 
necessary measures, so that indiscretion 
shall not alienate potential allies (such as 
Rumania) or embitter potential neutrals 
(such as some of the Latin-American 
Republics). 

The question which Dr. Cornish poses is 
not the one which we are facing now- 
Rather there are two: (1) In the name of 
‘liberty’? are we to object so strenuously 
to all necessary war-time restrictions on 
speech, etc., so that we shall either pave the 
way for external conquest, as in the case of 
Poland, or necessitate the establishment of 
an internal dictatorship? (2) Are we to 
get all heated up about such minor issues, 
so that even in cases where a serious and 
reasoned appeal to the desirability of 
freedom of speech, other things being 
equal, can be made, the name of liberty will 
have become tiresome to men of common 
sense? 

Lewis A. Dexter. 


P.S. The information on which I base 
my interpretation of the ruling is obtained 
from the American Civil Liberties Union. 


Summer Services 


Unitarian and Universalist summer ser- 
vices each Sunday at 10.45 at Foxboro 
Universalist Church. H. Edward Latham, 
minister. Foxboro is a beautiful village, 
only twenty-five miles from Boston. 
Autos run better to church than away from 
church; driver and riders feel better too. 
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The second annual Institute of Religious 
Education for the Unitarian-Universalist 
churches of Southern California was held 
June 25 to 30 at the Barton School in 
Topanga Canyon near Santa Monica. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sven Hildor Barton were 
again the perfect host and hostess with 
simple but generous hospitality. 

The daylight sessions, other than chapel, 
were held in a natural amphitheater, 
graded and made ready by the young men 
of the fellowship of the Los Angeles Uni- 
tarian church. The speaker stood at a 
lectern made by Mr. Barton of sturdy 
California black walnut and redwood. 
The listeners sat on the slope before the 
speaker, shaded by the great branches of 
century-old live oaks which formed a 
canopy above their heads. 
Whenever they lifted their eyes from the 
speaker they looked out through an arch 
formed by one huge branch, across the 
tops of the sycamores and live oaks in the 
Canyon, to its rugged slopes beyond and 
the green chaparral and brown pastures of 
the hills above, framed against the blue 
sky. 

The morning activities opened with de- 
votional services each day planned by 
Rev. Charles Evans Hahn of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church of Santa Monica. 
Chapel was followed by Miss Frances W. 
Wood, of the department of religious edu- 
cation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and dean of the Institute, who lec- 
tured on the dry-sounding subject, ‘‘Cur- 
riculum Materials—What to Teach.” It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to say that her 
lectures were anything but dry, she having 
the happy faculty of speaking with wit and 
the human touch. This course was inval- 
uable for all of us who are really interested 
in the work of our church schools. 

Miss Wood’s lectures were followed by 
the general subject, “‘Religion and Liberal 
Character,”’ presented by five different 
leaders: Dr. Berkeley B. Blake of the Uni- 
tarian church of Santa Barbara on ‘What 
Is Liberal Character?”’; Rev. Rol W. 
Benner of All Souls’ Church (Universalist- 
Unitarian) of Riverside, Calif., on “De- 
mands on Liberal Character’; Dr. Sheldon 
Shepard of the First Universalist Church, 
Los Angeles, on “Depending on Human 
Nature”; Rev. Peter Samsom of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, on 
“Liberals in the Social Order’; and Dr. 
Ernest Caldecott of the First Unitarian 
Church in Los Angeles, on “Concepts of 
Deity.” 

Lunch was followed by free time until 
four o’clock, when the ‘Problem Clinie— 
Plans and Programs” was presented, again 
by different leaders each day. On Mon- 
day, Dr. Harold Steinour, research chemist 
and leader of the church school program 
at the Riverside, Calif., church, probably 
drew out the most animated and interesting 
discussion of the entire institute, centering 
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to no small extent about the use of the 
Bible, its place and its value, if any, in re- 
ligious education. On Tuesday, Mr. Hahn 
presented the religious education projects 
of his church. Wednesday, Miss Flora 
Turner of the First Universalist Church 
(Throop Memorial) of Pasadena pre- 
sented the program of their church school. 
Thursday, in lieu of the leader scheduled, 
who could not come, Mrs. Leonard A. 
Cooke of Santa Barbara presented the 
Browsing Table project which she has so 
successfully carried on at that church, and 
a group of the young people met separately 
to consider Southern California Federation 
plans for the coming year. 

On Monday evening, Mrs. Ralph 
Priest, organist and choir director of the 
Santa Barbara church, talked on music in 
religious education and, using the new 
Beacon Hymnal, demonstrated methods of 
teaching the hymns and musical responses 
to children in groups. She also spoke of 
the work with the junior choir of her 
church. Tuesday evening, Dr. Roswell 
Johnson, a member of the Los Angeles 
Unitarian church and one of the staff of 
the Institute of Family Relations in Los 
Angeles, spoke on problems connected with 
marriage, emphasizing types of person- 
ality and their importance in marriage. 
He dwelt particularly upon the importance 
of what he called, from the personality 
point of view, “good marriage material.” 
Two interesting and well presented book 
reviews by Rev. Julia Budlong of Santa 
Ana on Wednesday night and “Stunt 
Night” on Thursday completed the week. 

The thoughts of the institute members 
turned eastward Thursday evening when, 
in memory of “Uncle Oscar” and of the 
Star Island tradition, Mr. Samsom read a 
brief service and Miss Wood sang ‘‘Good- 
bye, Sweet Day.” 

In evaluating the institute, several 
things occur to us. First, on the negative 
side: 

The system pursued in part of having 
different leaders developing the same 
general subject had a more or less serious 
weakness. Of the nine leaders of this 
sort, one did not come to the institute at all 
and five came only for his or her own par- 
ticular talk or discussion. But three of the 
nine stayed throughout the institute. The 
result was lack of coordination of the talks. 
Knowing nothing of what had gone before, 
speakers in some instances presented prob- 
lems that had already had full considera- 
tion and demolished concepts which had 
already been ground into the dust. 

Again, there were too many at this par- 
ticular institute who came from churches 
which hoped that their delegates, although 
not interested then in religious education, 
would become so. If those hopes are ful- 
filled, their presence will have been justi- 
fied, but the serious workers in religious 
education found the presence of a large 


group more interested in fun than in work 
a bit distracting. 

On the affirmative side: 

The institute, like last year’s, was an 
inspiration to religious education workers. 
We haven’t the slightest doubt but that 
our church schools will flourish increasingly 
because of it. The clarity and thorough- 
ness of Miss Wood’s lectures must mean 
better curricula in our church schools. The 
tolerance and wide reading and experience 
evidenced by the lecturers and the con- 
cepts developed in the discussions must 
have brought to the delegates a deeper 
understanding of such words as “religion,” 
“religious education” and “God.” The 
fellowship and the “living together’ for 
the five days of the conference, particularly 
under the influence of Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ton, was itself an experience in “‘religious 
education.” The cumulative effect of such 
institutes year by year surely cannot help 
having an effect not merely upon the 
active workers in this field, but upon the 
churches generally to the end that we shall 
build up a stronger consciousness of the 
need of modern, intelligent religious in- 
struction. 

That a “Topanga spirit’? is developing 
that augurs well for future institutes is 
evidenced by one event of Stunt Night. 
A “Topanga Song Contest” had been an- 
nounced. Four songs were submitted 
anonymously. When the winning song 
was announced it proved to be from the 
pen of an old Shoaler, Rev. Peter Samsom 
of Los Angeles and a graduate of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 
The assembly sang it to the tune, “All 
Saints New.” Here it is: 


Topanga, with your hills of green 
And quiet sunny dales, 

You call to us, who once have seen 
The beauty of your vales. 

But most of all you beckon us 
With invitation clear, 

In glow of day and evening’s hush, 
To strengthen freedom here. 


Among your oaks, so old and bent, 

We’re challenged by the best. 

Here we blend our hearts 

And minds, in wisdom’s quest. 

When shadows end the rule of day, 

And silent mists come nigh, 

Topanga joins our spirits gay 

In friendships reaching high. 
Berkeley B. Blake. 


Personals 


Rey. Edward Archer Day of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Rochester, Minnesota, 
is in residence at the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, during the summer 
quarter. He returns to Rochester on 
weekends during July. 


Ernest Brown, senior student at Tufts 
College, has been called to the pastorate of 
the Unitarian church at Stow, Mass. 
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Religious Education, Tradition 


and Liberalism 


Mr. Aznakian is a Unitarian student at 
the Union Theological Seminary. 


The annual meeting of the Religious 
Education Association, held at Oberlin 
College this spring, was considered by the 
delegates to have been the most successful 
in many years. All were aware throughout 
it of an evangelistic fervor for liberalism 
which may yet call to a halt the present 
neo-orthodox tendency. 

The convention was opened by Professor 
Frank M. McKibben of Northwestern 
University with a paper on “‘Recent Trends 
in Progressive Religious Education.’’ These 
were: the tendency not to question seriously 
the fundamental assumptions of progres- 
sive education; the tendency in religious 
education, as it approaches maturity, to 
eliminate and lop off the fads, super- 
ficialities, and crudities which necessarily 
creep into a movement in its experimental 
and pioneering stage; the tendency to 
examine into the philosophical, theological, 
and metaphysical framework within which 
progressive religious education has been 
operating; the trend to break from the 
traditional conceptions of child growth and 
nurture, and to recognize the unity of life, 
the integration of personality, and the 
continuity and unbroken character of the 
educative process; the disposition to come 
to grips with the social environment, es- 
pecially with its problematic aspects; and 
the efforts to come to terms, increasingly 
and more adequately, with historic con- 
tent, notably the Bible. 

Professor McKibben was followed by 
Rabbi Isaac Landman, editor of the ‘‘Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia,’’ who reviewed 
Jewish religious education, pointing out 
that this had always been progressive, and 
stressing the goal of Jewish education to be 
the survival of the Jewish race and culture. 

The next day Dr. Hugh Hartshorne of 
the Yale Divinity School presented the 
paper of the day on “The Study of Growth 
in Religion.” The main purpose of the 
paper was to initiate the discussion of the 
day by proposing a well-defined point of 
view and presenting a brief analysis of the 
psychological issues at stake, of the inter- 
relations of personality and the cultural 
pattern, with specific reference to the con- 
flict between democracy and autocracy on 
the one hand, and between the scientific 
and prescientifie attitudes toward reality 
on the other. Dr. Hartshorne pointed out 
that we did not know as yet how children 
responded religiously to the current re- 
ligious practices and beliefs and to those 
environmental circumstances which inter- 
twine with religious capacities to form a 
religion, and hence could not draft an ade- 
quate curriculum of religious education 
for children. Most of the ‘facts’ about 
childhood religion which we claim to know 
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are really inferences from our knowledge of 
child psychology and adult religion, and 
the little amount of data which we have 
been able to draw directly from the study of 
the religious behavior of children relates to 
the religious behavior of children of another 
day, and is limited rigorously to such mat- 
ters as children’s concepts of God and forms 
of prayer. Such casual and incidental 
knowledge of childhood religion is not suf- 
ficient. We need a systematic approach, a 
gathering and criticizing of data in the 
light of a theory of the basic structure and 
function of the religion of the child. Asa 
step in this direction we may take some 
provisional formula as an instrument for 
study, to be modified as further informa- 
tion may require. For our purposes this 
will be: 

“Religion is the relationship of men with 
one another and with the larger reality on 
which they believe themselves and their 
values to depend, of which they become aware 
when frustrated in their quest for complete 
self-realization by internal or external cir- 
cumstances and forces seemingly beyond their 
direct control; together with the meanings by 
which they interpret this relationship and 
the practices by which they implement this 
quest.” 

The formula thus put takes cognizance 
all at once of religion as individual, social, 
value-seeking, deity-directed, and other 
kinds of behavior, and of meanings as well 
as of acts. With this formula as our 
measuring stick we cannot help but be 
impressed by the limitations of our knowl- 
edge of children’s experiences in religious 
living. We are ignorant as regards what 
children really want, how they are frus- 
trated in seeking self-realization, the pro- 
cedures whereby they face the sympathetic 
and hostile features of their world, and the 
extent to which and the way in which the 
religious paraphernalia of their culture 
serve them in their attempts to solve prob- 
lems and achieve the abundant life. To 
heal our ignorance with reference to these 
matters we need to develop a technique 
which will be simple enough for any one 
to use, and which will enable us to dis- 
cover what such established aspects of 
religious culture as dogmas and ceremonies 
really mean to the child. If these do not 
mean anything, then we need to find the 
substitutes which the child finds in the 
outside world, the symbols and other de- 
vices which he employs or learns to em- 
ploy in his attempt to establish a creative 
relationship with those aspects of his en- 
vironment and himself that seem to be 
beyond his immediate control. 

The child thus learns rather than is 
taught, a process in which the cultural 
heritage of the race may become the just 
heritage of the child only to the extent 


that he can make it his own. This is a 
matter for experimentation in the art of 
living and the recording and interpreting 
of results for the use of teachers. The 
success of the whole process ultimately will 
depend on the extent to which teachers will 
come to view their leadership in religion 
not as one of conforming to established 
religious patterns, but as joint adventures 
with their pupils in which both will grow. 
The keynote of this approach will thus be 
the respect of teachers to their pupils as 
persons. 

Such, in brief, is the very stimulating 
paper of Dr. Hartshorne, which was fol- 
lowed by three supplementary shorter 
papers by Professor Paul Schilpp of North- 
western University, Dr. Emanuel Gamoran 
of the Commission of Jewish Education, 
and Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs of the Union 
Theological Seminary, children’s editor of 
Unitarian curriculum. 

The discussion in the afternoon was 
mainly around the issues raised by Mrs. 
Fahs, namely, the place of tradition in the 
curriculum of religious education, and the 
age of the child at which he should be in- 
troduced to the idea of God. In regard to 
both of these there was a sharp division of 
opinion, a division which seemed to your 
reporter to have had a theological and 
philosophical foundation: those inclined to 
be conservative stressing the importance 
and almost the centrality of tradition in 
the curriculum and the importance of in- 
ducting children to the idea of God from 
the earliest years in life; and those inclined 
to be liberal and humanistic stressing the 
instrumental character of tradition and 
hence its complete subordination to live 
issues, and the advisability of not introduc- 
ing children to the idea of God until they 
had gone through a sufficient amount of re- 
ligious experience to make the idea mean- 
ingful and vital. 

The third day, inascholarly presentation, 
Dr. William Clayton Bower, of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, de- 
veloped as the basis of the discussion of the 
day the following propositions, which are 
given here in his own words: 1. The in- 
tellectual orientation, the basic assump- 
tions, and the methods of procedure of 
modern religious education are those of 
liberalism. 2. The present tensions in 
which modern religious education is in- 
volved arise out of the current theological 
and social reactions from liberal modes of 
thought and democratic forms of social or- 
ganization. 38. To the degree that a su- 
pernatural view of religion is held, re- 
ligious education as a creative process be- ) 
comes impossible. 4. On the basis of an 
empirical and experimental philosophy, it 
is not the primary function of religious 
education to recover and to transmit the 
content of the historical Christian tradi- 
tion, but to assist growing persons to 
achieve a religious quality of experience 
in terms of their real and present world. 
5. Within limits, modern religious educa- 


tion cannot share the distrust of the present 


| secularization of Western culture which is 


bitterly opposed by conservatives. 6. 


' Modern religious education is as much 


concerned with the reconstruction of so- 
ciety as it is with the development of the 
inner spiritual life. 7. Modern religious 
education is irreconcilable with totali- 
tarianism in any form. 8. Modern re- 
ligious education shares some of the limi- 
tations of liberalism as an extreme mode 
of thought and may well profit by current 


_ reactions in making certain rectifications. 


The three supplementary shorter papers 
designed to bring out the significant points 
for discussion in Dr. Bower’s paper were 
presented by Dr. Stewart G. Cole of the 
University of Chicago, Professor Edward 
S. Ames of the same institution, and Pro- 
fessor Walter M. Horton of the Oberlin 
School of Theology. Dr. Cole considered 
religion as a realm of ends and values in 
distinction to the realm of facts and science, 
and stressed the necessity of wedding the 
two. Professor Ames, however, saw no 
qualitative gap between the realm of 
values and the realm of facts. Values 
were within the area of science ultimately, 
that is, science considered in a broad sense. 
“Science,” said Dr. Ames, ‘‘is the instru- 
mentation of our values.”” The legitimate 


| and fruitful religious procedure was the 
- procedure of science. 


Of the three supplementary papers pre- 
sented, that of Professor Horton was the 
most provocative, making as it did, on 
the one hand, a wholesale assault on lib- 
eral religion, and on the other hand assert- 
ing the virtues of Barthian theology. To 
put it very briefly, Professor Horton 
claimed that the new supernaturalism of 
Barthian theology was not just a regres- 
sion to the prescientific or primitive point 
of view. Nevertheless, there were two 


| distinct, immutably disparate and dis- 


continuous worlds of reality, except in so 
far as God periodically penetrated human 
life and history like a lightning bolt or 
stroke from above. This “beyondness”’ 
was more than cosmic. Again, the new 
traditionalism of Barthian theology was 
not simply a substitution of knowledge and 
history for religious living. Rather it was 
the revival of values in tradition which 
the new situation necessitated, and hence 
it had a living function. It was like an old 
phrase becoming new again in terms of the 
new situation, and hence assuming a crea- 
tive role in life. There was a lot more 
truth in the catastrophic ideas of the New 
Testament than in all modern liberal ideas 
put together. There was a lot more power 
in myths such as Rosenberg’s myth of race, 
than in a multitude of concepts. As re- 
gards social action, liberalism had failed. 
As regards the necessary criticism of secu- 
lar contemporary culture it could not be 
done within its own framework. The 
criticism should come from without, that 
is, from the church. 

After Professor Horton’s speech, just 


before the morning session adjourned, your 
reporter was allowed to raise certain ques- 
tions concerning certain points in his 
paper. He referred to one of Professor 
Horton’s statements to the effect that the 
individual should be ‘‘mastered and cor- 
rected” fully and unequivocally by that 
which was about him. This, he pointed 
out, was a dangerous doctrine. It was the 
doctrine of complete adjustment and 
subordination to the environment which 
would end all progress. It was such Barth- 
ian theology which had led Professor Paul 
Tillich to pronounce in a recent meeting at 
the Union Theological Seminary that a 
Pole was under Christian duty to go to war 
with his state, and a German likewise to 
go to war with his, when their respective 
states declared war upon one another. 
Barthianism is thus the very antithesis of 
universalism, which both Christianity and 
civilization have been attempting to 
realize for centuries. Again, who decides 
as to what point in tradition will be taken 
as the basis of criticism of modern culture? 
All traditions may claim to be “it,” and 
carry on a war of extermination against all 
other traditions, thus giving rise to conflict 
and ultimately bringing about chaos. 
Barthianism is, thus, in the very depths 
of its nature, parochial and imperialistic. 
Again, who decides as to the badness or 
goodness of the myth which Professor 
Horton considers to be necessary for re- 
ligious living? If it is simply a matter of 
preference, Rosenberg has just as much 
right to his myth of race, blood, and war, 
as Barth to his particular myth, or the 
Jews to theirs. What really is needed is a 
myth of universal significance, if a myth we 
must have at all, and such a myth cannot 
be constructed without a method of uni- 
versal scope, that is, science. Finally, is 
it not presumptuous on the part of Barth- 
ians to assume that the church must be 
the center of the reorganization of culture? 
Would not such aspirations revive the 
medieval conflict between church and state, 
in this instance a much less representative 
church than was the church of the Middle 
Ages? 

In the afternoon session of the confer- 
ence Professor Horton was asked if he 
would not like to comment upon the fore- 
going criticisms. He observed that a 
rhythm ran through them all—‘‘Who 
decides, who decides? Well, we all de- 
cide.”” Thereafter the discussion of the 
afternoon centered on the theme of the 
discontinuity between the secular and su- 
pernatural worlds. It was also pointed 
out on more than one occasion that a great 
deal of the difficulty between liberal re- 
ligion and Barthianism lay in the differ- 
ences in the vocabulary which each em- 
ployed. 

At four o’clock the chairman, Professor 
Elliott, summarized the discussion by 
pointing out that part of the problem lay 
in the unwillingness to interpret the new 
concepts in terms of the new theology, and 


the failure to put the positive elements 
in them in terms of their corresponding 
emotional values. The test of religion 
however interpreted was whether it be- 
came meaningful, or made a difference, 
or had significance. Outside of these re- 
ligion had no value. It was encouraging 
that despite the differences in theology the 
delegates had assumed the validity of 
this test, and did not lose sight of the re- 
lation of culture to children and the re- 
lation of tradition to life. It was en- 
couraging also that throughout the con- 
vention prevailed a recognition of things 
as they are, and not only of things as they 
should be. Another significant point was 
the corrective to religious education—a 
willingness to admit that life is more tragic 
and difficult than had been admitted in 
religious education circles before. And 
finally, of great value and significance was 
the insistence on the human responsibility 
in the educative process—that children be 
given a chance to find religion for them- 
selves on their experiential level. 

The convention ended with a prayer by 
Professor Elliott, and with the keen realiza- 
tion on the part of the delegates that it 
had been the best in many years. 

At the annual meeting of the Association 
Professor Harrison S. Elliott, who acted as 
the discussion leader throughout the con- 
vention, was elected to the presidency of 
the Association for the ensuing term. 


Dr. Cornish Will Speak 
on the Philippines 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
International Association of Religious 
Liberals, has just returned from the Philip- 
pines and is now at his home in Harvard, 
Mass. The Register has published from 
time to time extracts from Dr. Cornish’s 
journal, which indicate the interesting 
experiences which he has had in the Pacific 
Islands and especially give some indication 
of the strength and vitality of the Inde- 
pendent Church in the Philippines. Dr. 
Cornish has a most interesting story to tell 
and tells it very well indeed. 

He is very anxious to present the chal- 
lenge to religious liberalism in the Philip- 
pines to groups in our churches and the 
department of foreign relations is equally 
anxious that our people should have their 
horizons widened and understand the im- 
portant movement which is going on in re- 
ligious liberalism in the Pacific. Dr. 
Cornish is willing to speak to any worth- 
while group or conference during the 
summer and autumn and early winter. If 
any reader of The Christian Register knows 
of such a group that would be interested to 
hear Dr. Cornish, will they either communi- 
cate with him direct at Harvard, Mass., or 
with me at this office. 

Robert C. Dexter, Director, 
Department of Foreign Relations, 
American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rowe Camp Religious 
Education Institute 


The second annual Religious Education 
Institute at Rowe Camp, Rowe, Mass., 
got off to a good start Saturday, June 24, 
with a registration numbering more than 
fifty persons. High up in the Berkshires, 
with Mt. Adams rising behind it, the camp 
is delightfully located. The main house, 
“Bonnie Blink,” contains a large dining 
room, a big porch known as the “deck” 
and other rooms. Five cabins for girls and 
three for boys are near at hand. The day 
starts with a seven o’clock rising bell, 
breakfast at seven-thirty. Cabins are in- 
spected and a banner awarded to the best 
cabin each day, so housekeeping comes 
next. Then everyone walks down the hill 
to the ‘‘Preserved Smith Memorial Chapel” 
for morning service. Two one-hour class 
periods with a study hour between take up 
the morning. Dinner with a rest period 
comes next. A candlelight service closes 
each day. 

The instructors were: Miss Annie M. 
Filoon and Mrs. Amy B. Sziklas, both of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., whose subject was 
“Materials and Methods for Kindergarten 
and Primary Children’; Mrs. William 
Klaber, Montclair, N. J., who discussed 
“Teaching Methods: How to plan and 
teach a lesson, with practical demonstra- 
tions’; Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, Grafton, 
Mass., who gave a course on ‘‘Understand- 
ing Our Bible: a general view of the con- 
tents of the Bible; how and why it grew 
and survived.” ‘Resources for Personal 
Religious Living: What kind of a religious 
faith ean I live by?” was the subject of a 
series of talks given by Rev. G. Ernest 
Lynch, Jr., Portland, Me. A choir or- 
ganized by Mr. Lynch added much to the 
services. At the end of the week a short 
play based on the book, “Child of the 
Sun,” by Edwards, was given by campers 
directed by Mrs. Klaber. 

Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the 
department of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, director of the de- 
partment of social relations of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association,. arrived at 
camp on Wednesday. Dr. Dexter’s re- 
view of “Union Now” by Streit was timely 
and much appreciated by the campers. 
Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, with Mrs. 
Fritchman, made a short call Thursday 
on their way home from the Midwest 
Religious Education Conference. 

Mrs. Grace E. Mayer-Oakes,Providence, 
R. I., was dean; Miss Annie M. Filoon, 
assistant dean and registrar; Mrs. Judson 
C. Richardson, Leominster, Mass., treas- 
urer; and Miss Helen J. Destemps, Hart- 
ford, Conn., recreational director. The 
camp was managed by Rey. and Mrs. 
Arthur Schoenfeldt, Kennebunk, Me. 

Inspiration, work and play filled the 
week, brought to a close on Friday night 
with a candlelighting ceremony. Miss 
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Meroe Moss, Belmont, Mass., chosen as 
the “Spirit of Rowe,’’ held the large candle 
from which the others were lighted. 

A hope and a dream of an early camper 
has been brought to fulfillment, for the 
Religious Education Institute at Rowe 
Camp is now an established fact. It was a 
most successful week for the forty high 
school people and the fifteen adults who 
were present. 

Helen J. Destemps. 


Asilomar Religious 
Education Institute 


Situated on the shoreline of the historic 
Monterey peninsula, ‘‘Asilomar-by-the- 
sea’”’ is known throughout the Pacific coast 
as a place of rare natural beauty and of ex- 
cellent conference accommodations. White 
sand dunes, tall pines, the big fireplace in 
the Lodge, the chapel with the window- 
view of the ocean for an altar—these are 
pictures which flash into the minds of those 
who have experienced Asilomar. 

Within this setting has just been con- 
ducted the second annual Religious Educa- 
tion Institute under the sponsorship of the 
religious education department of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Pacific Coast Conference, with approxi- 
mately sixty in attendance. In accordance 
with the unanimous request of all con- 
cerned, Miss Frances W. Wood of Boston 
returned to Asilomar this year as the cap- 
able and genial ‘‘dean’” and contributed 
much to the formulating of what will be- 
come the traditional patterns of the In- 
stitute. In addition to her administrative 
leadership Miss Wood conducted a curric- 
ulum seminar and a course on Worship 
in the Church School, both of which dealt 
with practical problems in a_ direct, 
clarifying manner. 

Dr. James Muilenberg, professor of Old 
Testament literature and Semitic languages 
at the Pacific School of Religion, gave a 
stimulating series of lectures which dramat- 
ically reinterpreted Old Testament charac- 
ters in terms of the modern social crisis. 
His brilliant scholarship, coupled with a 
fineness of spirit, endeared him to the In- 
stitute, and by popular demand he added a 
lecture on ‘‘Recent Archeological Dis- 
coveries.” 

Four evenings were devoted to “Portraits 
of Great Liberals’ by visiting clergymen, 
as follows: ‘‘Ralph Waldo Emerson,” Dr. 
Robert F. Leavens; “‘Theodore Parker,” 
Dr. Clarence Reed; ‘William Ellery Chan- 
ning,” Rev. Ralph Baldwin; ‘Thomas 
Starr King,’’ Rev. Ben F. Wilson. Each 
of these presentations was unique, as well 
as informative, and won a fine response 
from the audience. On the closing night, 
with the delegates assembled around a bon- 
fire on the dunes, Dr. Robert J. Trumpler 
of the Hamilton Observatory gave a fas- 
cinating discussion of the possibility of life 
on other planets. 

The devotional aspects of the Institute 


were in charge of Rey. Arthur Foote of 
Stockton, Calif., and Rev. Rol Welbourn 
Benner of Riverside, Calif. Mr. Benner 
gave daily vesper talks on “Mature Re- 
ligion,”” and Mr. Foote conducted the 
candlelight service, which, through his 
able choice of materials, summarized the 
dominant thoughts of each day in a spirit 
of reverence. 
Rol W. Benner. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at 11. July 30, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, 
D. D., Center Church, New Haven, Conn. August 6, 
Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D. D., president, Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association. 

BOSTON, MASS,.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 11a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon. July 30, Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe, First Unitarian Church of Lynchburg, Va. 
August 6, Rev. Owen W. Eames, D. D., Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 

NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Church open week days 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Saturdays 9 a. m. to 12 noon, 


Books Wanted 


For some of the 45 million Americans 
without public library service; 

For children in rural schools with nothing 
but textbooks; 

For adults, barely literate to college- 
educated, using new community libraries. 

Contributions for new children’s books 
especially needed. 

LEND A HAND BOOK MISSION 
Department of Lend a Hand Society © 

101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 


for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


Kosten 


41 Bromfleld St. 
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this 
Glorious Country of Ours! 


to and from 


Let’s Explore I 


Unitarian General Conference 
: San Francisco, Aug. 24-27 


(“The more a man knows 
his country the more he 
values it.” | 


: Lv. Chicago, Aug. IIth. Return Sept. 3rd. 


$297.50 


inclusive, round-trip from Chicago 


Send for descriptive booklet 
“Tours and Detours to the General Conference” 


| 
PEABODY & LANE, INC. 
110 State St., Boston, Mass. 


es) Just listen to this, for example. 


Irresponsibilities 


Why, Dr. Frank, how dare you say 
such things? Don’t you know 
that hitting below the belt 
is not playing cricket? 

Dr. Hans Frank, a high rank German 
jurist, recently visited Denmark and was 
interviewed. When we think how nicely 
«..Mr. Chamberlain recently treated the 
“Germans we are horrified at his lack of tact. 
The in- 
“terviewer haying asked Dr. Frank about 
.this and that, the jurist remarked that 
very few changes had really been made in 
German law during the Nazi regime, and 
that the concentration camps today only 
contained 4,500 prisoners. He added: 

“Naturally, we hope to get rid of con- 
centration. eamps altogether; they are, 
after all, just an English invention which 
originated in British India.” 


Wonder What Fritz Kuhn, Mr. Pelley 
and a Few More Will Think 
of This One? 


Dr. Frank, in the same interview, was 
asked about Nazism outside of Germany, 
and replied: 

“Don’t think that National Socialism is 
anything else than a German movement. 
It is not for export, and we push no such 
propaganda as that for freedom, equality 
and brotherhood which characterized the 
French Revolution whose slogans were ex- 
portable. Every people should live in its 
own way, and I find it simply laughable 
and childish when people outside of Ger- 
many imitate National Socialism and fol- 
low Leaders. The Danish people can be 
successful with their social order and hope 
that it will be permanent. It is worth a 
great deal to feel secure and the sense of 
security which I feel to be existent in Den- 
mark is the same feeling that we have 
attained in Germany—for today we know 
that nobody can hurt us.” 

Well, Watson, what do you make of 
that? It sounds reasonable, and yet 
something in the words reminds us of what 
the wolf said to Little Red Riding Hood. 


Pretty Flowers from the Field of 


Journalism 


(And you may weave them into a 

logical daisy chain if you wish.) 

From a New York Times editorial com- 
menting on the fact that The New York 
Post has been acquired by George Backer 
who, The Times expects, will reflect the 
views of the New York Labor party: 

“Mr. Backer’s new venture will have 
the good-will of many who do not accept 
the whole program of the American Labor 
party. . . Mr. Backer’s well-wishers will 
also hope that he will realize that the pre- 
sentation of unbiased, uncolored news is 
even more important in these days than 
the advocacy of causes.” 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Maas. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

Por particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


is a nation-wide organization of men which ween 


its sates in the lives of their 
in the life of the community, the state and pres ‘acuta 
< nations. 

It welcomes to membership any man of good char- 
acter, more than sixteen years of age, regardless of 
race or , who wishes to be identified with a free 
fellowship consecrated to this high purpose. 
Membership-at-large dues $1.00 sent direct to 


LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


From an editorial in The Nation com- 
menting on the Dies inquiry and the way 
in which it was reported: 

“There are two ways to kill a story. 
The commonplace method is to bury it 
alive, either in the wastebasket or on the 
obituary page. The other is to put it on 
page one and kill it through misleading 
headlines, false emphases, and belated de- 
nials of extravagantly publicized ‘charges.’ 
In their coverage of the recent Dies com- 
mittee sessions some of this country’s most 
influential newspapers, whether delib- 
erately or not, have used the second 
method. Of some fifteen leading papers 
examined, the most obvious distortions 
could be detected in the New York Daily 
News, which boasts the largest circula- 
tion in the country, and the New York 
Times.” 

From Consumers’ Union Reports for 
June: President Warne said in the course 
of his annual report: ‘“We are still faced 
with a refusal of newspapers, including 
The New York Times, to accept our ad- 
vertising.” 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON — 


Will find the following hotels bi of patronage- 
ey render excellent service and provide a 
their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


pleasant a 


HOTEL COMMONWEALT 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - + + + $1.256-1. 
Rooms with Bath - - - - += = = = 2.00- 
Weekly Rates 


